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ABSTRACT * ^ 

J In an effort to improve understanding and to provide 
better solutions to the world's political problems-, this paper 
exami^nes hatipnal territory or states in terms of -their functional 
processes and their spatial structures. Examples from Third World 
states are provided. The author first presents amodel of political 
territory. It has a boundary incorporating a state's legally, defined 
political territpry. This formal region ,of the state can be • ^ 
subdivided into two units. The first, called the effe'ctivf national 
territory ot ENT, is that portion of state territory where the 
central authprityi has control and can exercise coercive power.' Within 

^uld^be the capital. The second unit is* the 

territory or N-ENT. It is that portion outside 
he state's central authority. The author 



this regional unit 
nonejff active natiori 
the normal teach of 

maintains thit the N-ENT is as important *t^^he^ state as the ENT in 
spatial terms because i;ts presence es'tablishfes a two region spatial 
structur-e in the political area. This structure^'has impact on the 
political processes of the state because in ^unctibning effectively 
thfe central authority will attfempt t\ eliminate this element if it is 
to fulfill its prime objective. Many Third World states have a 
portion of their territory ^s N-ENT. For example, a number of states 
in Africa such as eastern Mauritania,, northern Mali, and northern 
Chad have l^arge stretches of their national area^ without a permanent 
population. Another type of N-ENT is where a -section of one state is 
outside the central authority's Control because of a neighboring 
state's claim and occupation. This -occufi: red in Chad when Libya 
claimed a strips along the northern border. (RM) x 
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Introduction , 



" The world political raap.of today clearly reveals the dominance of the^ 
sjtate as the prime unit of polity. Stated comprise over 160 out of the 222 or so. 
pplitical entities that- exist. The emergence of the state to its preeminent role 
,is a consequence of the evolution and chXnge in political syslenis since approxi- 
mately 1500/ As the, state-pattern hag developed, the basic requirements'of being 

: . •\'* \ "' , . • . ■ • 

a Btate hav^e-foCased on -eight attributes .\Th?se ar^ territory, population,' 
gojvernrn'ent, fe.conoy^ic system, cjrculatibn systeiri, ciyil sub-divisions, soyer- 

»eignty;, arid recognition.^^' - ^ , ^ 

• * Political geographers hayt^most t>T3icall^coricentrated five of these b^?ic 
retirements, leading government (or politicaKsyst^m) , sovereignty, and 

-recognition to political science/ Within the discipline, Studies of sfeite attributes 

have crystallized into four different approaches: 'the morphological, the historical 

(genetic), the- pow^r analysis, and thp functional, in approximate order of ^ 

chronological development.^ Despriljing such characteristics as the size and ■ 
/ / , ' \ i ' ' 

^shape of 'political territories, their internal features -'their physical and ' 

cultural makeup, for example - constitutes the kernel of the morphological 

approach. "Studies of this type focus pn fdeographic and static elements of a 
• . * , • • ' 

state, and although su6h measurements help to define the broad geographic charac- 



teristics of the territortaf unit, they'do not eljipidate haw political processes 

• » - ' * 

function in space or what holds the territory together as a cohesive unit. 
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T^agp two - , • 

Of the four approaches above, the functional one comes closer to 
* ' * *^ 

accomplishing this goal. As formulated, the functional appro acl\^argued that 

the political 'region wa^ the result of a complex interaction betAveen a set of ideas, 

* ' 3 

political institutions (government), and tex-ritory (environmental forces)- 

From the geographer '^-perspective,^pace. (territory) is a basic factor under- 

\fixi% and inJt-Iuencing the operation of the political s^ stcfe^ Muir.ahd Paddi^on- 

""■^ ' ' ^ . ' • ^ J. 

-indicate four Hasic reason^ for this influence^', the one relgvaht to this paper is 

that governments use territory aS ,a basis for defin?ng the bouhdarfes^ of pplitjr. 

This suggests that,* in grpsseSt form', .spatial structures limit governfn^ent 

functioning.. * ' , '1 , ' 

'it is the relationship between structure and function thatLwish to investi- 
gate4n this paper. The analysis of spatial structures has been a continuing theme 

♦ 

\ 

- , • * ♦ P 

in political geography and, as Soja has indicated;, these are. linHed in a political 
system.^ Gould,, in investigating how particular processes in^ Iknzania^structure'd 
the state's space, found some processes w^re space-dependent, some space- 
forming, and some space-transforming.^^ In other words, h^fi' processes function 
can be shaped by spatial structures and in turn, procd'sses.can create spatial 

* , # ♦ » H 

Structures. The interaction between. stinicture arid fupfjtion is jpontinuous. 

'Using elements of the morphblogdcal" and firnctional approaches, I plan 
to examine. states in terms of two di^inct politico-geqgraphic regions. The 
first is the legal one, expressed as the formal region 'cjf the state; the second is 
the functional region, defined as that part o.ttii^ l^gal region where government 
functions in some expressible manne^r. The laqk of congruence of these fwo ^ 
regions is greatest in Third World staffs and example^ will^be used to iljtisttate • 

the variety which exists*. ' ^ . * v ^ ' * * • 

I '*,'«.' 

I • • * . 
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Fundamental Elements and Structure of States: Past Views 
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Studies of the elenients- <af ^territory and spatial structure' of states have 

7" 8 

occupied an important place in political geography. Ratzel , Whittlesey , and 
Ball and Pount^s^ s.ee the political unit built around three spatial elements: a 
Ixmndary,* a capital, and a core. The latter is the jDrilnary structural element 
of the state territory arfd Pounds later discusses the worH pattern of state 
cores without significant reference to that portion of ^ staters territory 



outside the .core. ''■^ 



i 



Whebell develops a model of political territory slightly-more elaborate 
than tlie previous studies (Figure 1). He believes state territory has five 
elements: boundary, capital, coi/e, ecumene, and fx'on tiers of two types - 
contact And separation. In morphological terms, the stat^ has three regions. 
The core is defined in ^ traditional way and refers, to Hhe heart of the state*. 
The ecumefne . refers to. the inhabited portion of state territory* and infjorporat^es 
the core. The frontier, is that part of state territory which is uninhabited or 
more closely attached to neighboring states, especially in terms of conrtigiious 
settlement. Glassner and deBlij, in discussing the morphological elSments 
of states,' use core and ecumehe in a similar way. . ' * 

Madden,- vising population criteria, distinguishes three areas in his 
model of state territory (Figure 2)^.. His powe«- core i-s.that p^rt otthe state 
with the. highest concentration of threejactors: population, resources land'tecli 
,nology. It equates to the core of above. The power tributary Surrounds the/ 
power core.and his thre'6 factors occur in lesser amounts 'than in the power-? " 
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Whebell 




cor6 although nOt^neces§arify in a poorer/balance. The power vofd occurs on 
>the perit)hery of the pt)\ver tyibutary.^and is a region lacking one or moxe factors 
,of population, iresou3:ces,or technology. Madden's latter two rfegions ai^e roughly 
analagous to ecumene and frontier . ' ^ , 

• Zaidi, in his study of West Pakistan, structures the state territory into 
a spatial hierarchy of five regions 'at the second 'level, based upon functional 
.effectiveness of the state . • Ife employs' the term ^'effectivd' state area" and 
conSGiousiy uses functional criteria of an -economic and transport character to 
establish his regions. His regional structure has tvvo levels. ^ At the highest ^ 
level is the ecumene and the extra-ecumenical area (F^'g&re 3)* The ecumene 

is defined as ^^'tWtt part otthe total state-area which is coherently welded together 

' ' V * 15 
^by transportation lines and provides economic support to most of its inhabitants J' 

* ' ' ' ' * 

The remaining portion of the state is the extra-ecumenical area. Additionally, 

he divides the ecumene into four sub-areas - core,, sub-core, intensel3^' effective 

area, and minimally effective area - with the gradktions in the ecumene distin- 

guished pn the .basi^ of population density and distance from transport lines. Of 

i 

"all the studies reviewed here., Zaddi^s most closely combines the fuiictional and 

morphological approaches, .YeJ^ his seems cufnbersome^n the development of 

regions (What is an intensely effective area.?) and.neglects the; extra-ecumenical^ 

area.in his discussion... I will prbpose a model of state territory which retains . 

*' * " • . 

his idea of functional distinction, simplifies the regions, .anc^ puts equal emphasis 
^ . . ' ' . ^ — ' • / ^ 

• on the non-effective aj:ea. . . ^ 



Figure 3 ff^ 
Zaidi 




liitra-ecumenical area 
/ * 
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A Re-Formulation 

There exisls two political maps of the world because continuous patterns 
of'state sovei50|gl^ty ovell^ie relajtively discoiatinuous patterns of effective 

' ' t 

governmental cpntrol and effective human occupancy. The first map is the map 
of states;' the second map does.nH exist although it is far more important and 
much more descriptive of the governed surface of the earth than the 'first one! • 

' • t • ^ ■ 

It would show that large areas of the j^litical map are Ungoverned and thus as 
Potholm states '\ . . political systems are not always coterminous with existing 

states. "■'■^ ' - •" 

Though sovereignty is indivisible, within each state are areas, which vary 
in the degree to which, they are integrated into the functioning of the state system. 
i A prime objective of any government is the establishment of effective control 
over the entire, Tegal territory of its state. As Whittlesey has shown, effective 
central authority is a force for uniformity. ^'^ The establishment of such control 
is a gradual process especially in states that were simply created as opposed 
to evolving over a period of time in response to Wcally generated political forces. 
Territorial effectiveness concerns the relationship between a particulai?. 



political area and a functioning state system and because tlj^are not coterminous 

total state territory is-therefore likely to include areas of varying effectiveness 

' of control by the central authority. JaiDes used the phra^ ^'effective national 

18 

territory'* to describe that portion under control by the central authority. As 

^ * 19 " 

Muir indicates, this is a valuable but underdeveloped concept. It is a term 

that seems particularly descriptive to me, /ndifcative of that portion of the formal 
region of the state which functions-as a cohesive spatial unit. 
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A re-formulation ofa n\odel of ^>olitical territory, using James's 

concept, effective national territory, *is shown irr Figure 4 . It has a boundary 
ifleorporating tKe state's legally defined political territory, the area of 
sovereignty over whiqh the centraj authority theoretically has dominion and 
represents to the remainder of the international. community . As indicated 

Earlier, and as Muir and Piddiso.n state, "... in the modern slate. . . 

' I ' . ' ' • ^ '20 

' the notions of territory\andvSovereignty are inextricably linked.*' 

-Th^s formal region of the state can be subdivided into two other units. 

> ^ '. ' ' ' 
The first is that portion of state , territory where the central authority has control 

and can exercise coercive power. ^Preferably, the control should be more 

than nominal; it should functCpn in soijje effective way. And the power should 

not just be limited to simple 'Occupation by (pilitary forces: It should'^e 

■ ■ ■ \ r ■ . ' ^ 

. evident in the normal, civil operations of government in serving the needs of 
the -citizens of the state. This func^tional region is called the effective ^national 
territory ^ after James, ^'^ or ENT. /Vithin this regional unit would b^ the capital 
The are^l difference between a^^tate*s political sgaceln formarand 

' functional terms is the noneffective national territory or N-ENT, It |s^ that * 
portion outside the normal-reach of the state's central authority. .Its existence 
and spatial e?j^tent may vary in time in one state because of thie dynamic charac- 
ter of the political process and the relative strengths of succeeding central 
authorities. Similarly, it may vary from state to state at any one time.. It is, 

/ r 

howevet, found in many states of the world in one degree or another, " 

\ * 22 • 

Whebell used the term\ frontier, to describe this area, I prefer 
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N-ENT/for two reasons. One, fi^ontier. has traditionally 6ccn used to , * 

I . • ^ ' 

" ' ■ 23 

describe unclaimed political grea, outside the bounds^of known political units. 

Clearly, this region is not so characteriz^ed. At b^Bst, it' may be a modern,, 

^low-order version of the frontier in the sense that**the central authority seeks 

f y ^ 

to incorporate the N-ENT into the ENT.^^ Second, frontier dcxes not provide 
sufficient contrast to the functional -region. and does not have the process element 
(or rather lack of it) as pai«t of its definition. , ■. 

' • • • • . . : / . > ♦ 

, / ' Prior writers have concentrated on theiunctionji-l region of the state 
(ENTX and virtually ignored the N-ENT Yet, I would jnaintain it is of equal im- 
portance'to thrf state in spatiai terms bepause its presence establishes a two- 
region spatiarUimctvre in^ political area. Jhis structure has impact on the 
political processes ^f. the st^fte because in functioning (effectively>, the central. 

.authority, wi,l^tte^pt to elimtnat.e this eiemeiij;, if it is to fulfill -its prime 
objective".' The extent' to which i^ft^n atco^iplish this change wilj alter the 
soatial structure-, -tying process (function) and structure into an interdependent^ 
relationship. The interaction between stgucture and function continues. 



Selected Examples of State N-^E.NT ' " • • '\ ' - , • 

Although all states may have a portion of thei^, territory as N-ENT on a. 
short-time basis or on specific issues, it is best "developed.^s a persiste^^t 



element of state morphology among Third World states.' -The defining 

characteristies of N-ENT are in part related to those that defiije ENT; bi^k^ 
$ ^ . . ■ ■ J' : 

not limited to those. Two traditional criteria used to define the core or 



.3 
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ecumene (ENT) are populatioiv distribution/density and tfansportatiun/'commun- 
ication links^^ Lo|iQaUy then, if the presence of these ciiiteria can demarcate 
one x^egi on,. their absence can indicate the N-ENT. A number of states in 
Africa have large stretches of their national area without any permanent pop- 
ulation. Examples would be eastern Mauretania, northern Mali, northern 
Niger,. andf^iorthern Chad, Additionally, some^ states have ix)rtions .of tlieir * 
area'outside'the communication netCvork of the country, even though the area ^ 
may have population. Examples wiuld be southern Sudan, northeastern 'Z^aire, 
southern Ethiopia in Africa; southwjestem Belize i4i Central-America; and eastern, 
*Peru or northeastex^n Bolivia in South America, 

TJiese criteria aTene, however, do not indicate the ful\ r&nge and Variety 
of types of N-ENT ^hich can exist.. Again, Africa and South America provide 
examples . There is the case where a section of one stafe is outside th6.A&ntral^^j^ 
authority's control because of a neighboring state's claim and occupation. This 
has occurred in Cliad when Libya claimed a strip along the northern border • 
Another example of N-ENT would be where dissident groups ^re located,- The 
UNITA^area of Angola is an example of this well as the Luba movement in a 
portion of southern Zaire. In the case of Zaire, the state has two areas of 
N-ENT, each defined with different criteria. Morocco, in extending its legal' 

territory to incorporate the former Spanish Sahara, presents a variant on the 

# 

dissident group example. Much of the newly annexed area is N-ENT and held 
only by military occupation. Finally, in South America, Columbia, Ecuador, - 
Peru, Bolivia, and Brazil ha^/e large ar£as of N-ENT.. Perceptually, these 
areas are seen by the respective governments as "resource frontiers", 



although they have not functioned that way. Odell and Preston argue they are * 
empty because of their resource poverty and ^'thus\hey still lie largely out- 



side the effective national territories ^of the countries concerned.""^ . " 

' Canada is a^ast example of a state with N-ENT and while providing 

contrast with those above, dei;nonstrates that the concepf is not limited to 

Third Woyld states. The important criteria here is nationality/ethnicity. 

Quebec has long been a difficult area for the federal government because of its 

different national' population and despite its population density and communication 
V • ' 

links to the rest of the state. Similarly,in the Northwest Territories are the 
.Dene who . . . insist on the right to be regarded by ourselves and the world 
as a nation . . /'^'^ ^rhe effecSv^eness of control by the central authorita^ in 
such area is questionable and thusy- the concept of N-ENT applicable. 



Conclusion 

' Jameses concept of effective national territory is a useful one because it 

places emphasis on the functioning capability of the government and the area it 

controls. However, it needs to be expanded to include that area of the state out- 

t • * 

side the reach of control authority. Moreover, such expansion enables one to 

.J 

establish the critical link between political systems, the functional process, and 

he 

sp^ttial structures of political spape. Oftly by seeing these elements as^part of 
an interdependent, synergistic whole can w6 understand politics in its spatial 
context and the variation it creates ^n the ?a^^th*s^ surface. Such understandings 
will hopefully lead' to better solutions to ^he world^s political problems. 
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